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and joy, that will deliver men from boredom and degeneracy and 
summon a devotion like that of Christ, will be inspired by aspiration 
to realize the unfulfilled possibilities of good in the continuing life of 
mankind. Other men will give their lives as Christ gave his only 
because they "so love the world." Only in thus giving life will they 
find it. To discard hypocrisy, to live for genuineness, not so much 
in good works as in good work, to discard the selfishness of individualism, 
and of party, class, and nation, to look upon one's deeds and character 
as part of the fulfilment of a common task, this alone can raise us to 
our true nobility as the Sons of Man. Universal and permanent religion 
must have its mainspring in a purpose, not in a creed nor a ritual: 
the social purpose to which humanity has never set itself, and which 
must wait for realization until it does become the common religion of 
right-minded men. 

E. C. Hayes 
University or Illinois 



The Making of Humanity. By Robert Breffault. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. 371. $4.00. 

This is a remarkable book — the most passionate exposition of the 
intellectualist concept of progress that we have in English. While the 
author dismisses too cavalierly earlier attempts to formulate the idea 
of progress and while he admits that progress is still a controversial idea, 
yet he asserts with almost mathematical definiteness that progress is 
undeniable, inevitable in fact, even if we do not know the goal. More- 
over he declares the cause of human progress from the very beginning 
to be "rational thought." 

His argument proceeds somewhat as follows: Rational thought is 
man's means of adaptation; even though not always or often purposive, 
frequently only shown in the method of trial and error, yet in the long 
run rationality prevails and truth triumphs. Reason is necessarily 
progressive because inexorably logical. Human society is essentially 
psychological and improvements pass through the social heredity as 
ideas, not through germinal changes. Progress along rational lines is 
a battle against the hindrances set up by non-rational custom-thought 
and power-thought. These fetters are broken sometimes by wise heads 
or by "dim horse sense of the mob," but usually they are broken in only 
two ways: by material discovery and by cross-fertilization of culture. 
Progress is therefore exceptional and is never possible in an isolated 
people or a social class; but since it is always present it is therefore the 
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rule! Oriental history illustrates how religious power-thought hindered 
the rise and flowering of an intellectual impulse. In a brilliant but 
somewhat superficial chapter the author shows how Greece broke this 
vicious spell. Later he analyzes the contribution of Rome and describes 
how Rome succumbed to oriental religion and her own fallacies; how 
Byzantium only added to the barbarian wreckage and how civilization 
was rekindled by the Saracens. One of the most brilliant sections in the 
book is the analysis of power- thought; another is an eloquent apologetic 
for Moslem civilization. Scarcely less so is the acid criticism of the so- 
called Renaissance, which is shown to be a distinct setback. 

The author distinguishes four broad stages in human evolution. 
First, the period of tribal or custom-thought. Second, the period of 
great oriental civilization wholly dominated by theocratic power-thought. 
Third, the Greek liberation from custom- and power-thought. Fourth) 
the age in which we live. Only rational thought, he argues, could have 
made development and progress possible out of the welter of conflicting 
power and barbarities of the last five hundred years of European history; 
just as only rational thought could break the crust of oriental theocracy. 
The key to this development may be summarized as a compound of 
Arab culture, Protestantism, critical philosophy, and physical science 
as summed up in the French Revolution. 

The author meets squarely the two inevitable criticisms of the 
intellectualist theory. First, he argues that decadence or corruption 
such as obtained in Rome and in the Renaissance is not the result of 
intellectual culture but is the effect of power or is itself not genuine. 
Second, he contends that intellectual development means moral develop- 
ment. Progress is ethical, for it concerns humanity; and moral con- 
siderations are paramount with the idea of humanity since the moral 
law is the law of nature. Moral nature does progress and its progress 
is directly associated with diffusion of rational thought and is the direct 
outcome of it. The essence of moral progress is a refinement of the idea 
of justice; therefore, while democracy is the clumsiest and most in- 
efficient form of government, it is the most moral because the most 
just. Since morality, the mores, rests upon opinions and not abstract 
ethics, it is essential for moral progress that opinion be cleared by rational 
thought. Hence the author's emphasis upon social ethics rather than 
personal righteousness as a moral dynamic. The main body of the 
book closes with the new categorical imperative in these words: "A 
new ethical sense, the true and natural ethical spirit whose vaguely 
conscious operation has created mankind, is inevitably developing. To 
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be with the forces of human growth, to be truly a living part, and 
not a mere dead excretion, of the creative impulse of the race, that is 
the obligation which if we have indeed apprehended our real relation, 
is inevitably laid upon us." This categorical imperative has not yet 
been attained, for specific human evolution has only just begun. We 
can control and direct this evolution by organizing the "reproductive 
mechanism"; this is not education as it is now generally practiced, but 
the imparting of rational thought by whatsoever means and methods> 
by building up the mental equipment of humanity. And it is under- 
stood that this rational thought is primarily critical and not con- 
structive. 

While accepting in general the magnificent gesture of the book, it is 
perfectly possible to question some of its details. The reviewer is in 
doubt, for example, as to what is absolute social right and justice of which 
the author makes so much. There seems to be nothing absolute about 
it except its general direction. Again, we cannot but feel that it is an 
exaggeration to assert that the great modern vice is the toleration of all 
opinions as equally good and valid. Our recent war experience and the 
social commotions of a century hardly bear out this criticism. Exag- 
gerated also is the author's dogmatic insistence that there has been no 
evolution in sexual morality. This would seem to be a denial of his 
own thesis. 

The author makes little parade of scholarship, he offers the reader 
no bibliography, very few footnotes, and no index. Written largely in 
the trenches of Gallipoli and France it is nevertheless not slapdash, but 
the summation of long previous research. His style is lyric, verging 
toward purple in spots. His chapter titles are vivid; for ex- 
ample, "The Discovery of Man," "Morals as Comfort," "Morals on 
the March," "The Hopefulness of Pessimism." He gives no hint as 
to his own personality, yet he shows unmistakably the influence of Comte, 
in his intellectualism, but is strong where Comte was weakest, namely 
in historical interpretation. This book is to be welcomed as another 
straw indicating how the problem of progress is commanding the atten- 
tion of the world of scholarship and statesmanship, particularly since 
the world-war. It is moreover a convincing proof that scholarship need 
not be dull, for as a matter of fact it has all the verve and imaginative 
thrill of high romance. 

Arthur J. Todd 
Chicago 



